The Bloody Assize
Monmouth returned and was ordered by the King to go
back into exile, there seems little doubt that Shaftesbury
felt strong enough, and thought it politic to advise Mon-
mouth to stay in England and play the part of a Protestant
Prince with claims to the succession.
You may find how the world viewed these great ones,
and their plots and conspiracies, set out in many racy
gossiping letters of the time, which are often nearer the
truth of the matter than official records. John Verney
writes from town about this date that " 'tis said the
parlament will set up the duck of Monmouth (0 ! happy
spelling!) and will find witnesses to prove his mother was
maryed to the King, to show you the probability of this
'tis said the Bisshop of Winchester is to be one of the
witnisses, this the Moltytude wod have, so will talk of it
though they ruing him they love by it."
How vividly this brings to your eyes the talk of the
taverns. John Verney writes as good a London Letter
as any journalist of to-day. He goes on to say that the
"Dochis of Porchmouth, a brave hickoring lady," has
declared against Monmouth, but that Nell Gwyn, the
Protestant pretty lady, shows him " all the kindness shee
can, bot her interest is nothing."
Wherever Monmouth went, whether to St Martin's
Church or the races, the City or the Park, he played the
part of Prince Charming, to the delight of popular
audiences. No one was too lowly for him to remember,
and he had the peculiar and blessed gift of royalty, so that
when he met loyal supporters a second time he could
"with familiar ease repeat their names," In this way
. he glided into the secret hearts of the people and moved
pleasantly along the path of destruction*
In August of 1680 he made a royal progress into the
West of England* He first stopped at Longleat in Wilt-
shire with Thomas Thynne, a man of bounteous hospitality
and kindness, known to the countryside as " Tom of Ten